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THE LEADING BRAND OF THE WORLD. 


It is soft, sweet and juicy, and is incomparably 


THE BEST CHEWING TOBACCO ON EARTH. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO., 


ST. LOVIS, MO. 








ATTENTION, CLOTHING CLERKS! 


You know Sweet, Orr & Co., and you know what union- 
made Overalls are. You further know that all goods made by 
Sweet, Orr & Co. oO are union-made, and 
that a pair of Overalls 4 sold to your customer 
gives such satisfaction UNION 8 MADE that you are sure af- 
terwards to sell the . same man a pair of 
pants. So be sure s that every man who 
comes to your store is shown an Overall, a Pant and a Shirt 
made by HH HH HHH HAMAASAAAAAAAAS 
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American Federationist. 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 


OF THE TRADE 
VoL. V. 


“O, aching time! O, moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
Aud press it so upon our very griefs 
That unbelief has not space to breathe.” Keats. 


Socialism—Trade Unionism, 


BY SAM L. LEFFINGWELL. 

‘*Socialism,’”’ as a creed, was originally an at- 
tempt to give outward form to, and to secure the 
adoption of, a policy based on certain economic 
generalizations reached by Karl Marx. And al- 
though we can not forget the remarkable career 
and work of Lasalle, followed by Engel and others, 
it must be admitted that Marx was the real founder 
of what is known as the Socialist party in Ger- 
many. Chief among the generalizations set forth 
by Marx was the one peremptory opinion, amount- 
ing almost to dogmatism, of ‘Surplus value’’— 
that the profits of the capitalist are made out of 
unpaid labor. In one sense, this deduction can be 
easily conceived; but, whether from the pressure 
of criticism, or from faith in its practicability, or 
availability for the purposes intended, it was aban- 
doned by Marx himself in his later economic 
analyses, though still held as an abstract principle 
by many who claim to a following as disciples of 
Marx. But practically the thinking men of the 
party, even in Germany, still hold this dogma—if 
it may be called such—in abeyance, though at 
each Congress of the Socialist party less and less 
stress is laid upon anything like economic dogma, 
and more stress upon practical social reforms and 
in the formation of a political democracy. 

It demonstrates, if nothing else, that no sect, 
creed, or party, can be long bound up by a single 
dogma, and one difficult of comprehension by the 
masses, as this one of Marx—whether bounded up- 
on reason or logic-—-over which economic thinkers 
have been wrangling for years. A party may sur- 
vive, for a time, a definite tenet upon which it was 
based, but if that tenet is not brought clearly to 
the mind, clearly elucidated as of stable efficiency, 
it can not stand the pressure of a criticism affect- 
ing powerfully the character of the party. And it 
is exactly this which has happened to the German 
Social Democrats. They have, whether they admit 
it or not, lost their central arrogance of establish- 
ment, but have attracted to their ranks great 
masses of discontented people, who find in the 
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Social Democratic party the one rallying point 
against the absolutist pretensions of the German 
government. A great mass of Germans, more or 
less liberal in sentiment, deterred from action and 
expression by the formulas of laissez faire—daily 
growing more and more unacceptable—have turned 
to the socialist parties, not because of its socialism, 
but because of its democracy. 

So we find that the German Social Democratic 
party has become modified, and this change of 
form has been aided by the fact that constant par- 
liamentary warfare will inevitably render it a party 
of opportunism ; socialism, originally the creed of 
a sect, has become the rallying cry of a party ; 
shedding in the process a large part of its econo- 
mic dogmatism, it has broadened out into a gen- 
eral democratic party. Here we havea people 
beginning purely as the disciples of a masterful 
economic dogmatist, who have, in the necessary 
course of things, been transformed into a great 
party whose main object is, while by no means 
ignoring economic changes, to break down abso- 
lutism—despotism, it may be—and to substitute 
pure democracy as the supreme motive power of 
the German empire. 

In other portions of the world socialism has 
taken upon itself many forms of expression, differ- 
ing, if not widely, contentiously, in mode of action 
and procedure—all tending to the reconstruction 
of society on entirely new lines, the substitution 
of association for that of competition in all the 
various lines of industry. In its simplest form, it 
is any theory or system having for its object the 
amelioration of society, and especially the eleva- 
tion of the working classes. By conservative 
advocates, socialism is defined as purely an eco- 
nomic term, applying to land ownership and pro- 
ductive capital. 

Socialism, by one class of advocates, is distin- 
guished from communism in not demanding a 
community of goods, and from nationalism in not 
asking that all individualism shall be rewarded 
alike. 

Communism is defined as a theory of govern- 
ment and social order, according to which property 
is held as a common trust, and the profit arising 
from all labor is devoted to the general good. It 
tends to extreme radicalism ina doctrine or practice 
calling for the abolition of all private property, 
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by force or violence, if necessary, and the absolute 
control by the community in all matters pertaining 
to labor, religion, social relations, etc., developing 
intoa phase of extreme socialism, shading into 
anarchy. Many of its advocates would abolish 
marriage and the family relations. 

Anarchy would destroy, by violence if necessary, 
all existing government and social order, leaving 
the future to determine what, if anything, should 
be raised upon its ruins. 

The thought may arise, as a matter of inquiry 
in the mind of the reader, why the writer, at this 
stage of progress in the development of economic 
thought, attempts to elucidate upon a subject 
which has been so extensively—endlessly, almost 
and so ably discussed, not only in the FrDERA- 
TIONIST, but in all the leading publications of this 
and other countries. One reason is that writers 
on the purpose, power and effect of socialism have 
been as varied and diverse in their elucidation as 
are the phases of the doctrine itself, as presented 
by advocates in form of creed or dogma, prompted 
more or less by selfish interest. And, while the 
writer may not be found guilty of saying anything 
new or enlightening upon a subject so widely dis- 
cussed, he may be pardoned for calling attention 
to what he considers a positive menace to the 
efforts and honest intentions of a very large ma- 
jority of the laboring masses of this country. 

Every intelligent man, is, to a more or less extent, 
a socialist; not that he holds it as a creed, but that 
his socialistic instincts prompt him to a system of 
co-operative method; a method by which he may 
attain by association that which he may not attain 
by individual seclusive effort. The organization 
of society is socialism; the formation of govern- 
ment is on a social basis—the consent of the 
governed ; the State is founded on social lines; 
municipalities, with all the adjuncts of conven- 
ience and necessity—light, water, and police and 
fire protection—are subjects of social want and 
regulation; the church of whatever denomination, 
is socialism in its highest attribute. It may be said 
that whatever tends to amelioration of condition, 
whatever can find relief from isolation and help- 
lessness in the unity and cohesion of association, is 
socialism, pure and simple. 

The trade unionist, though not in any sense 
bound by peremptory opinion, is a socialist, in 
that he is associated with others who labor, for the 
purpose of elevating and benefiting himself and fel- 
lows. Trade unionism is not a theory, but a fact. 
It is not a privilege, but a right. It is bounded 
upon principles consonant to justice; upon just 
claims, lawful, true, honest, equitable, proper. It 
does not stand as a creed, at war with all other 
creeds. It is rather cosmopolite in tenet than dog- 
matic, and regards the interest of mankind rather 
than of its own class or kind. In this respect it 
bars no one to its communion; it is open to the 
world, regardless of sex, color, sect, nationality, 





or political affiliation. It is fair and above all 
others in precept—‘“ one for all and all for one’’— 
typifying in its broadest sense the universal 
brotherhood of man. In its organization it is as 
lawful and holy as the church. It takes no pri- 
vate road, pursues no forbidden paths, nor strives 
to monopolize the privileges of others. It seeks 
to guardand protect its belongings; to advance the 
interests of the weak and helpless, and to amelio- 
rate the condition ofall mankind. While organized 
on a principle of polity, as with all other estab- 
lished institutions, it is only in so far as that prin- 
ciple is applicable to the science of government. 
It is political in a sense of prosecuting economic 
reforms for the betterment of its class; but it is 
also strongly ethical, as in teaching precepts of 
morality, character, human duty, one to another. 

Being cosmopolite in its composition, a trade 
union is not the field for partisan political discus- 
sion. One of its strongest safeguards is its aliena- 
tion from other than economic methods, and the 
elimination of all questions calculated to cause 
estrangement by a clashing of partisan beliefs and 
opinions. Whatthe trade unionist has principally 
to deal with are the conditions which confront 
him, and the application of a remedy for their im- 
provement. His advancement has been slow, but 
he has no reason for discouragement. Things of 
sudden growth are apt as suddenly to wither and 
decay. It is the sturdy oak, that has taken years 
to reach majestic height, that can withstand the 
storm of ages. Nothing in history will compare 
with the advance and improvement in the condi- 
tion of labor under trade unionism in the last half 
century. From a degree of scanty dependence, 
the individual incomes of workingmen have largely 
increased ; prices of articles of consumption have 
declined ; the rate of mortality has decreased ; there 
has been a marked improvement in the education 
of the masses; a diminution of crime and pauper- 
ism; a considerable increase in the deposits of the 
savings of labor, and many other evidences of 
general well being. And all this can be more 
readily traced to trade unionism than any other 
source, for the reason that the improvement has 
come since the advent of trade unionism. And it 
is apparent almostsolely in England and America, 
where the trade union is the most flourishing and 
successful. 

Now, what does the psuedo reform offer for the 
betterment of the condition of this honest, con- 
servative class of peaceable workmen, who are 
slowly but surely working out their own destiny ? 
Simply to break up their organization ; tear down 
the fabric of their ultimate redemption from long 
years of oppressed conditions, and which it has 
taken other long years to bring to its present sat- 
isfactory establishment, and to substitute in its 
place the visionary scheme of a wild and reckless 
propaganda—untractable, infeasible, impracticable 
—theoretical almost to an extent of idiocy; held 
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forth in the beauties of a ‘“‘ co-operative common- 
wealth.”” The party advocating this ‘‘rainbow”’ 
of promise for suffering labor calls itself the ‘‘ So- 
cialist Labor party,’’ and is going far head even of 
the efforts of the social democrats of despotic Ger- 
many. It is not only revolutionary in its methods 
of destruction of constitutional landmarks; it 
would not only force every man who works to 
surrender his products to the co-operative enjoy- 
ment of the commonwealth, so that even those 
who did not work would share the benefits of the 
co-operation of consumption ; it not only stands 
on the highway of progress armed with a menace 
of ‘stand and deliver!’”’ but would destroy and 
obliterate all forms of political, religious and so- 
cialties, to rear instead a dynasty of wrecklessness 
and abandon, seething in the flames of anarchy 
and dissolution. 

This is what is called the ‘‘ New Trade Union- 
ism.”? This is what we are offered in exchange 
for the quiet, peaceable and satisfactory methods 
of a trade unionism, ‘‘ pure and simple,” it may be, 
but effective in the accomplishment of better pay, 
fewer hours and improved conditions for honest 
mechanics and laboring men and women. 

It is these ‘‘commonwealers” who vilify, de- 
grade and slander honest and well-meaning men 
advocating peaceable and conservative measures 
for the amelioration of oppressive conditions; it is 
they, who, in their councils and cancerous-throated 
organs of publication, cover with slimy vitupera- 
tion every effort of the trade unionist to defend 
his honesty of purpose; it is this class of fugitives 
from just censure in other lands, who, if they do 
not applaud, have words of encouragement for 
the crazy cutthroats who assassinate helpless men 
and women, to fulfill asworn agreement with their 
fellows, because of some imaginary ill likely to 
happen; it is this class of men who are working 
for the disruption of trades unionism in all lands, 
that there may be a wider field for propagandism ; 
and who, when the opportunity offers, break into 
the decent society of trade councils and strive, 
with honeyed words and well-rounded phrases, to 
inject the vileness of their purpose into measures 
being framed for the advancement, elevation and 
salvation of the honest laboring masses of the 
country. 

Socialism comes to us in many suggestive shapes, 
but Heaven preserve us from the one yclept ‘ So- 
cialist Labor Party” or ‘‘Co-operative Common- 
wealers.”’ 


British Labor Notes. 
Special to the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
LONDON, December 10, 1898.—The recrudesence 
of trade unionist activity amongst sailors and 
ship’s firemen is the leading line of the month. 
Once powerfully organized, having in 1890 some- 
where about 90,000 members and an income of 
$650,000, the Sailors and Firemen’s Union slowly 





dwindled down, owing to difficulties which need 
not here be dwelt upon, until it was dissolved. 
The only associations of men who handle vessels 
which were represented at the last Trades Con- 
gress were those of Hull and Bristol. These two 
branches of the defunct union managed to pre- 
serve a fairly efficient life and were credited be- 


_ tween them with 1,600 members. Branches in one 


or two other ports also managed to exist, but 
without having any great effect for the good of 
sea-going men. 

Latterly, through November especially, this has 
all been changed. Where apathy, if not absolute 
extinction, had settled, there is now movement and 
agitation. Where Defeat rested its gloomy influ- 
ence, Victory now cheers and elevates. John 
Havelock Wilson, a man who understands sailor- 
men thoroughly, and some other capable organizers 
have been at work and the result is most encour- 
aging. Previously the roost had been ruled almost 
absolutely by a plutocratic concern known as the 
Shipping Federation, an association of shipowners 
controlling 11,000,000 tons of shipping, and issuing 
a ticket to its sailors and firemen. Without this 
Federation ticket work could not be obtained, and 
as, of course, the tickets were never issued to 
union men, this eminently plutocratic plan was 
helpfal in breaking up the men’s union. Now, 
starting with Clyde ports, men are handing in 
their Federation tickets at the rate of hundreds a 
week and enroling in the revivified union. The 
agitation has spread to Barry, Liverpool, the Bris- 
tol Channel, the northeast coast, and, lastly, to 
London. 

At Barry wages have been advanced from 
$20 to $27.50 per month. Several Liverpool ship- 
owners have also agreed to an advance. The coast 
seamen working from Glasgow and the Clyde will 
most probably cease work if their demand fora 
rise from $6.75 to $7.50 be not conceded. The 
London branches have met and decided to de- 
mand auniform wage of $25 on monthly boats 
and $8 on weekly boats. The manifesto issued to 
officers signing on crews says that the prosperous 
state of the shipping trade fully warrants the men 
in seeking to secure a proper and reasonable share 
of such prosperity. 

The Women’s Trade Union League has had its or- 
ganizer, Mrs. Dickenson, at work among the 
female textile operatives of Scotland lately, and a 
considerable and neccessary success has crowned 
her efforts. Several new local unions have been 
established and old ones strengthened. The Mill 
and Factory Workers’ Union has also had an acces- 
sion of life. The thousands of women and girls 
employed in pen making in and near Birmingham 
are being agitated, and an attempt is being made 
to raise funds to keep a special woman organizer 
in that field. 

While on the subject of female organizers, trib- 

ute should be paid to the capacity and “go” of 
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Margaret Bondfield, the assistant secretary of the 
new National Amalgamated Union of Shop Assist- 
ants. Twenty-five years of age, and full of a 
vigorous eloquence, she has been on an organiza- 
tion tour through the provinces, which has been 
fruitful of results. John Turneris now organizing 
in her place. I believe he is not unknown to many 
labor men on your side, and as a debater and agi- 
tator, he has few equals. 

Will Thorne and W. Inskip, the two delegates 
appointed to represent British labor at the Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, left 
here with the greetings of friends and the wishes 
of all for a good journey. Justice of the Peace 
Inskip is said to have a strong desire to study the 
boot and shoe machinery of the States. 

The tube workers of Wednesbury are on strike 
for an advance, and nearly a thousand meu are 
affected. There are two trade unions specially 
taking in tube workers, one at Wednesbury and 
the other at Birmingham, with about 3,000 mem- 
bers between them. 

There are probably, in this country, more unions 
of bricklayers’ laborers than of any other class of 
workmen. No fewer than 67 distinct unions with 
a total of 181 branches and about 25,000 members 
exist and have a more or less vigorous being. The 
biggest union of them all is the United Builders’ 
Laborers’ Union whose quarterly report just issued 
gives a membership of 6,050, a gain of 550 in the 
last three months. This is a London union, as also 
is the next biggest, the General Laborers’ Amal- 
gamated Union, with 4,000 members. The others 
are peppered all over the British Isles, 

Now that those three allied concerns, the Ameri 
can' Thread Company, J. and P. Coats, Ltd., and 
the English Sewing Cotton Company, have seized 
control of the sewing cotton trade of the whole 
world, and there is promise of such huge profits 
for the members of that trinity of trusts, we may 
as well be prepared on this side for an era of trusts. 
For years we have pointed the finger of pity at 
America, and have said that trusts could never 
flourish in our old but honorable and free country. 
We have been asleep and wake to find ourselves 
falling into the grip of an octopus. 


Japan Factory Legislation. 
Special to AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 


KOMAGOKE, HONGO, ToKyYo, JAPAN, Dec. 4, 1898. 

Your favor of September 15 came to hand just 
when I was in the heat of action because of the 
opposition to the proposed factory bill. Owing 
to the enormous task placed on me, I had no 
time to look to other matters, but my whole atten- 
tion was directed toward pushing our demands. 
This Is the reason of my delay in responding to 
your favor at an earlier date. 

During the last two months our association di- 
rected its entire attention to amending the pro- 
posed factory bill, and active steps were taken to 
achieve the end. A _ petition signed by all the 
members was presented to the Minister of State for 
Agriculture and Commerce. A committee was sent 
to interview the members of the Higher Agricul- 
tural, Commercial and Industrial Board. Mass 
meetings to herald our demands were held in this 
city and adjoiningtowns. Pamphlets explaining 
our demands were printed and mailed to each mem- 
ber of the Higher Board. 

While we were making all these efforts, the bill 
came up, on October 26, before the Higher Board, 
for its consideration. After two days of general 
discussion, the bill was sent to a special committee 





ofnine. For the five days following the committee 
was busily engaged in amending the bill, and on 
November 1 it reported the bill te the board in an 
amended form, which was finally passed by a vote 
of 15 against 13. A glance at this amended bill 
convinces that all our efforts were not made in 
vain. For, the amended bill extended the appli- 
cation of the bill to factories using motive powers 
of every description while those most objectionable 
clauses concerning workingmen’s certificate were 
entirely left out. Furthermore, the amended bill 
stipulated the amount of compensation to be paid 
by employers in cases of accidents to employes 
while in the discharge of duty. This was a signifi- 
cant victory for our association as well as working- 
men in general, and we are satisfied with the 
amended bill, though there is much to be desired 
with regard to protection of child laborers. 

Not only are we pleased with the bill itself, but 
we are particularly pleased with the fact that a 
body composed of such well-known capitalists as 
the Higher Board is, has passed a bill protecting 
working people, and this fact will goto weaken the 
opposition for the bill on the floor of the Diet, to 
which body the bill will be presented. It is now 
rumored that the government will not place the 
bill before the present session of Diet. It is sup- 
posed that the new cabinet which succeeded the 
Okuma Ministry is not so zealous to push the bill 
as the former ministry was. 

So much for the factory bill. Now, I have sad 
news to convey to you. Our dearest and most in- 
fluential sympathizer, Mr. Tesichi Sakuma, has, 
at last, succumed to a renewed attack of consump- 
tion, from which he has long suffered, on Novem- 
ber 6. This was a hard blow to us and we sincerely 
grieve for his departure, especially at the very 
moment when we are in great need of his prac- 
ticaladvice. Itis doubtful to find another like him, 
so devoted and zealous to protect our interests. 

On the evening of November 20 we held another 
mass meeting in the Y. M. C. A. hall at Kanda, 
this city, when Mr. Kentaro Kaneko, ex-Minister 
of State for Agriculture and Commerce, addressed 
the meeting. For an hour and a half he held his 
audience spell-bound with his eloquent speech on 
the future of Japanese workingmen. He congrat- 
ulated our workmen on their gaining social influ 
ence and prestige as fast as industry advances. He 
pointed out that there is no way to properly up- 
hold this advancing social position and influence 
except by organized effort, and advised working- 
men to form trade unions. Further on, he warned 
our workers not to become an easy prey to greedy 
western capitalists when our land is widely opened 
for foreign capital and capitalists after next July, 
and to be ready for any possible emergency ; he 
concluded that the formation of trade unions 
should be a watchword of our workers. He closed 
his address amidst thundering applause of the 
audience. It was indeed the most powerful argu- 
ment for the cause of labor I have listened to since 
my return to this country, and it was akin toa 
revelation that a man of the position of Mr. Kane: 
ko’s should have so thorough and correct under- 
standing of labor movement. Moreover, his speech 
was a public justification of the position we have 
taken, the position often misunderstood even by 
workingmen themselves, and we are really glad he 
has championed, so effectively, our cause. 

The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST comes regularly 
to my hand. FUSATARO TAKANO. 





Organizer Jerome Jones, of Atlanta, Ga., organ- 
ized a clerk’s union in that city two weeks ago. 
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The Seamen’s Bill Passed, 


WASHINGTON, D.C., Dec. 27.—SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor: ‘*The 
Seamen’s Bill’’ (Senate 95) passed in the Senate 
at the last session, passed the House December 13, 
and was approved by the President December 21, 
1898, as ‘“‘an act to amend the laws relating to 
American seamen, for the protection of such sea- 
men and to promote commerce.” 

There is considerable difference between the 
Seamen’s Bill as introduced and this law as passed. 
As introduced, it provided for the abolition of im- 
prisonment for desertion in its entirety, and also 
the abolition of the practice of bringing a seaman 
on board of a vessel against his will. This latter 
practice had been used more frequently than the 
former as it was not so much the desire to punish 
for violation of contract as to compel the seaman, 
willingly or unwillingly, to continue to labor and 
fulfil any contract to labor which might have been 
made. It further provided for the abolition, as 
nearly as law could do it, of the ‘“‘crimping sys- 
tem.”’ The seaman was “ permitted,’”’ but by com- 
bination between the ship owner, ship master, and 
shipping agent, really compelled, to sign away his 
wages before they were earned, whether he desired 
to ornot. The seaman’s wages were, therefore, as 
much under the control of the shipping and board- 
ing master as his body was under the control of 
the vessel. 

The bill further provided for summary proceed- 
ings in suits for wages, for surveying of vessels at 
the request of a majority of the crew exclusive of 
officers, for filling up crew when reduced by cas- 
ualty or otherwise, for increased space in the fore- 
castle, for improved provisions and enlarged 
amount of water, and for such regulations of the 
hours of labor as would be convenient in the 
merchant marine. 

Of these improvements the law as passed grants 
some of them partly, and leaves others ungranted. 
Thus, imprisonment for desertion is abolished in 
all American ports, and also in the ports of the 
British possessions of North America, Newfound- 
land, the West Indies, and Mexico, but it permits 
the seamen to be arrested and brought before some 
magistrate, say, in England, France, Spain, India, 
Siam, Australia, China, or Japan, to be sent to 
prison or not just as such magistrate or consular 
court may think proper, for simply refusing to 
continue to labor. 

The seamen, as you will observe, have not 
obtained full freedom. We are still the property 
of the vessel in a foreign port, in the foreign 
trade. Weare still outside of the United States, 
“tied to the vessel as the Russian serf, prior to 
the decree of manumission, was tied to the es- 
tate.”” In the United States we have been granted 
our freedom. Bringing on board by force, such as 
was very common and was the actual occur- 
rence in the ‘Robertson v. Baldwin Case,’’ is 
also abolished in American ports, 

The new law provides that it shall be the duty 
of the consuls to reclaim deserters. Whether, under 
such duty, he can compel men to go on board of 
the vessel again against their will, will have to be 
settled by judicial construction at some time or 
another. ne thing is certain; it can no longer 
be done legally in the United States. 

Summary proceedings in suits for wages are 
granted in the new law; that is, if the sum sued 
for is less than one hundred dollars. The right to 
call a survey upon the vessel by the majority of 
the crew, exclusive of the officers, is granted in 
American ports. 

Increased space in forecastles was stricken out of 





the bill. The improved scale of provisions was 
adopted with an increase to four instead of five 
quarts of water daily for all purposes, as requested. 
All regulations as to the hours of labor were de- 
feated. 

The “ crimping system ” was reduced by reducing 
the allotment to “original creditor” from not to 
exceed $10 per month to not to exceed one month’s 
wages. Taking, as an example, the trade between 
New York and San Francisco, where the average 
has been $18 per month and the allotment $35, this 
law reduces the allotted amount by one-half, 
namely, to $18, and so in proportion in the East 
India or the China trade, and in the trade to the 
continent of Europe. 

It may not be amiss to explain what is meant by 
the crimping system. A crimp is a seaman’s em- 
ployment agent, engaged by the owner or master 
of vessels to secure a crew for such owner or vessel. 
The employment agent then turns to the seaman 
and offers him the employment upon condition that 
he assign a certain portion of his wages tohim. All 
other ways of obtaining employment except 
through such agent being barred by contracts en- 
tered into between owners or masters of vessels 
and employment agents—the crimps—the seamen 
must submit, and sign away part of his wages, 
which is then divided between the crimps and ves- 
sel owners or masters. 

To sum up, therefore, the law gives to the sea- 
man, first, a right to quit work at any time and 
for any reason sufficient to himself in any port 
in the United States. It gives to him immunity 
in the United States from being brought on board 
any vessel against his will. It reduces the evils 
of the ‘crimping system” by one-half. It pro- 
vides for summary proceedings, and for an in- 
creased and improved scale of provisions. These 
are good steps in the right direction, but by no 
means sufficient. It is also a partial reversal of 
a policy which has existed in our country since 
1793, namely, that of treating the seaman as a serf; 
and we may feel assured that having entered upon 
the reversal of that system to the extent of this 
law, we shall see within a reasonable time the abso- 
lute abolition of the system of involuntary servi- 
tude under which the seaman has been, and is, in 
the foreign trade, still suffering. 

That this success has been achieved, that this 
reversal of policy has been possible, is due to or- 
ganized labor, and mainly to the efforts of the 
American Federation of Labor. It is the fact that 
the conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor and organized labor everywhere have em- 
phatically protested against any penal punishment 
for the violation of a civil contract to labor; so 
that we can now hope to see, in the near future, 
its abolishment entirely. 

That we have not succeeded absolutely in remov- 
ing this blot from the seaman’s calling, is due, first, 
to the persistency of the ship owners; second, to 
the equally persistent opposition of the so-called 
‘*Seamen’s Friends Societies,’ which had to be 
overcome by showing the actual condition ; and, 
further, that there would be no loss to the owner 
which would not be more than made up by a bet- 
ter class of men and greater efficiency. 

In closing, permit me to say that the seamen 
will continue the fight for full freedom until it is 
won. We will continue the fight for improved 
forecastles and other reasonable conditions until 
they are granted. For the present we return 
thanks to all those who have helped us and especi- 
ally to organized Jabor. 

On behalf of the seamen, I am, faithfully yours, 

ANDREW FURUSETH, 
Chairman Legislative Committee, I. 8S. U. A, 
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KANSAS CITY’S SPLENDID CON- 
VENTION. 


Beyond question the largest, most represent- 
ative, and best convention of organized labor 
of the country was that of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which was held at Kansas 
City, Mo., December 12 to 20, inelusive. 
There were 135 delegates present, which, 
under the splendid system of representation, 
was very large. Every industry and section 
of the entire country was represented. The 
reports of the oficers were comprehensive, 
covering the wide field and operations of labor 
for the year. The various committees per- 
formed their duties with marked ability and 
dispatch, the delegates vieing with each other 
to advocate the best means by which the in- 
terests of labor and the power of the organiz- 
ations to further them could be promoted. 

It was shown that the American Federation 
of Labor issued 203 charters during the year ; 





9 to National and International uhions ; 12 to 
central bodies; and 182 to local trade unions 
and Federal Labor unions ; that there are now 
in direct affiliation with the American Feder- 
ation of Labor: 

National and international unions (with 10,500 

local unions attached)... ......cccccscesvccessceses 

ON SND Siac nncnscnvescasennsovencavecdacves 

City central labor unions and trades assemblies... 82 

Local trade unions (having no nationals)........ 315 

PIT ROE HII icin ns caccndacoctcesnadccksvenne 

Hight hundred and eighty local unions were 
organized and chartered by our affiliated 
national unions during the year. 

The report on legislative matters showed 
progress made on the Eight-hour bill, Convict 
Labor bill, the enforcement of eight hours in 
the Navy yards, the Seamen’s bill, Telegraphs 
and Telephones, and Postal Savings bill. Dur- 
ing the convention, the Seamen’s bill was 
passed by Congress and signed by President 
McKinley the day after, that is, December 21. 

A proposition was adopted for the voluntary 
co-operation of affiliated unions to establish a 
common defense fund toward which each or- 
ganization should contribute in proportion to 
its membership. This was adopted as a substi- 
tute for the previous law authorizing the impo- 
sition of a tax of two cents per week per- 
member in case any affiliated union was en- 
gaged inaconflict. Although there have been 
but few oceasions when such an assessment was 
levied, yet it was in the constitution and ad- 
mitted of its being resorted to in case of 
extreme necessity. Whether the present vol- 
untary system will prove of greater advantage, 
time alone can tell. We can only hope that our 
affiliated organizations will avail themselves 
of the new law, and thus give an opportunity 
for a test of the system. 

The proposition for a universal label re- 
ceived careful attention, and consideration was 
deferred in order to give the organizations 
particularly interested more opportunity for 
its consideration and discussion. 

Provision was made so that organizers may 
be sent to the South and to the far West, par- 
ticularly in the Inter-mountain country, and 
also to different points of the country. 

The support of the Federation was pledged 
to the Granite Cutters’ National Union in its 
effort to establish the universal eight-hour day 
in the year 1900, and all labor urged and en- 
couraged to prepare for a like demand. 

The piecework system was denounced, and 
organized labor urged to endeavor to secure 
the introduction of the day or week work 
system. 

The building of ships by the Government 
direct under the eight-hour system was de- 
manded. 

Renewed activity was determined upon to 
abolish child labor in all industry, and their 
relegation to the schoolroom and playground. 


67 
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A proposition to commit the Federation to 
the socialist political party was discussed one 
whole day, and defeated overwhelmingly, a 
declaration being adopted reaffirming the 
clear cut attitude of the trade union move- 
ment, and urging our fellow-workers to study 
the economic and social problems, and to 
exercise their political power in their own 
interests. 

The position on the financial question was 
reiterated, and relief demanded from the abuse 
of the judicial power of injunetion. 

Strong resolutions condemnatory of the 
policy of imperialism and expansion, or gov- 
ernment by conquest, in place of the consent 
of the governed, were passed. 

Protest was entered against the inhuman 
practice of compelling anyone to work seven 
days in succession, and the demand that one 
day’s rest in seven be universal insisted upon. 
Overtime, Sunday work, and long hours were 
denounced, and that all efforts be concentrated 
against their introduction into any trade or 
calling. 

Protest was entered against the Govern- 
ment’s granting any contracts for army, navy, 
or Indian clothing unless same is produced in 
factories in conformity with the factory laws 
of the several States. In other words, a pro- 
test against sweatshop work. 

The proposition to abolish women’s labor 
entirely was unanimously defeated, and one 
adopted strongly urging more general organi- 
zation of trade unions among wage-working 
women and demanding that they receive equal 
compensation for equal services rendered. 

A demand was made that no change be 
made to narrow the application of the eight- 
hour law in the Postoffice Department, and 
recommending the organization of the Post- 
office employes to become affiliated with the 
Federation. 

A resolution was adopted urging the execu- 
tive officers of American trade unions to 
correspond with the officers of the same craft 
organizations in Great Britain, with a view of 
bringing the organizations in closer relations, 
and for mutual protection; that the same 
course be pursued by the executive of the 
Federation. 

The Government ownership of railroads, 
telegraphs and telephones and all municipal 
franchises was declared for. 

The abolition of the truck or company store 
system was demanded. 

Active propaganda for the building up of 
all organizations of labor was determined 
upon, and several disputes existing between 
organizations were adjusted. 

The fraternal delegates from the British 
Trade Union Congress, William Inskip and 
William Thorn, were in constant attendance 
and by their presence and advice and votes 





gave encouragement and hope for the future. 

The convention increased the number of 
members on the Executive Council, and the 
following were elected : 

President, Samuel Gompers; First Vice- 
President, P. J. McGuire; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, James Duncan; Third Vice-President, 
James O’ Connell; Fourth Vice-President, John 
Mitchell; Fifth Vice-President, Max Morris; 
Sixth Vice-President, Thomas I. Kidd; Treas- 
urer, John B. Lennon; Secretary, Frank Mor- 
rison ; 

Thomas F. Tracy and James O’ Connell were 
elected fraternal delegates to the British Trade 
Union Congress, and James H. Sullivan to the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress. 

Detroit was selected for the holding of the 
Nineteenth Annual Convention. 

The following from the Kansas City Star 
fairly represents the observations of those who 
viewed the convention : , 

The first impression conveyed by the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor is the stal- 
wart physique of the delegates. They resemble 
a body of United States regular troops in the garb 
of civilians. In physiognomy and proof of intel- 
lectual development the convention is a superior 
body, as compared with the average political 
gathering, which suggests that politicians might 
improve themselves by doing more work. 

As a matter of fact earnestness, intelligence, 
good cheer and encouragement prevailed. The 
spirit of fairness, candor and good will per- 
meated the delegates, and it was generally 
agreed that the Eighteenth Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor was 
the most successful ever held, and would give 
an impetus to all for the future prosecution 
of the work of labor reform and the toilers’ 
final emancipation. 


WOMAN’S LABOR RESOLUTION. 


‘“‘The mountains labored, and out popped 
a mouse,’’ well describes the bellowing of a 
large part of the public press regarding the 
resolution proposed by Federal Labor Union, 
of Owensboro, Ky., for the consideration of 
the Kansas City Convention, upon the ques- 
tion, requesting the Government to remove 
the women in its employ. Every seribbler, 
penny-a-liner, and ranting hypocrite has re- 
garded it as his duty to ‘‘gofor the Federa- 
tion,’’ abuse its men, their efforts, their honor, 
as well as their judgment. A set of women 
humanitarians (?) at a Waldorf- Astoria dinner 
shed a full complement of crocodile tears for 
their ‘‘ poor sisters’? who were tobe thrown 
out of employment by those ‘‘horrid union 
men.”? Not one of the newspapers in the 
country, so far as we know, has recorded the 
fact that at the convention there was no at- 
tempt to defend the proposition, On the 
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contrary, it was emphatically opposed and 
rejected, without even a dissenting vote. In 
fact, to emphasize the attitude of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor upon the question of 
woman’s work—her rights—the following reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted: 

In view of the awful condition under which 
woman is compelled to toil, this, the Eighteenth 
Annual Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, strongly urges the more general forma 
tion of trade unions of wage-working women, to 
the end that they may effectually and perma- 
nently abolish the terrible evils accompanying 
their weakened, because unorganized, state, and 
we emphatically reiterate the trade union demand 
that women receive equal compensation for equal 
service performed. 

Now is the time for those who have been so 
prolific with their criticism and denunciation 
of our movement to manifest their sympathy 
in the movement to protect and advance the 
interests of women workers. 

Say, you critics, you who have rolled your 
eyes up to high heaven as if in holy horror of 
what the American Federation of Labor would 
do to deprive women of the opportunity of 
work. Remain out of your hiding places, 
show of what stuff you are really made. 
Help to organize our women and girls, who, 
through false economic conditions, are com- 
pelied to enter the factories and the work- 
shops in order to sustain themselves. Aid 
them to organize, so that they may be in a 
position to compel the sweatshop and mill 
employer to at least grant equal pay for equal 
work performed. You won’t do this because 
it is the humdrum hard work which brings 
with it no glory, attracts little attention, and 
is not sensational. You will retire into your 
shell, and wait for some opportunity to 
emerge from your obscurity to pounce upon 
those who are doing for women, men and chil- 
dren, not only of our time, but those to come, 
the most valuable, permanent and advanta- 
geous service. You may reap the applause 
and the rewards of the money power for your 
asinine or virulent course; but thinking, ear- 
nest men simply laugh at you, going on the 
even tenor of their way, conscious that they 
are right, determined to do their whole duty 
toward all. 


TRADE UNIONS. KINDRED EFFORT. 
ECONOMICS. POLITICAL PARTIES 
AND VOTING. 


The following declaration of the attitude of 
the American Federation of Labor on the 
above questions was adopted with but one dis- 
senting vote by the Kansas City Convention : 

We heartily recommend the cordial accept- 
ance of all assistance that may be given the 
trade union movement by all reform forces, 
the socialist political party included. The 


hope and aspiration of the trade unionist is 
closely akin to that expressed by the socialist ; 
that the burden of toil may be made lighter, 
that men shall possess larger liberty, that the 
future shall be better than the past ; may prop- 
erly be the ideals of those of all movements 
who really desire labor emancipation. 

We appreciate, however, that men, because 
of different environments through life, must 
of necessity reach different conclusions, if not 
as to the ends to be attained, certainly soas to 
roads to be traveled to the goal desired. 

We affirm the trade union movement to be 
the legitimate channel through which the wage- 
sarners of America should seek present ameli- 
oration and future emancipation. We hold 
that the trade unions of America, as comprised 
in the American Federation of Labor, do not 
now and never have declared against the dis- 
cussion of economic and political questions in 
the meetings of their respective unions. 

We are committed against the endorsement 
of, or introduction of, partisan polities, relig- 
ious differences, or race prejudice. We hold 
it to be the duty of trade unionists to study 
and discuss all questions that have any bear- 
ing upon their industrial or political liberty, 
but we declare that it is not within the prov- 
ince of the American Federation of Labor to 
designate to which political party a member 
shall belong, or for which political party he 
shall vote. 


SOLVING CONVICT LABOR 
QUESTION. 


Nothing is more gratifying to the friends of 
labor than the annual report of the State 
Prison Commission, just sent to the legisla- 
ture of New York, which gives an historical 
outline of the prison labor systems of the past, 
and, after describing the operation of the 
present law, under which the convicts are 
kept employed making articles for State, 
county, municipal and all public institutions, 
says: 

Every convict in the State prisons is em- 
ployed. Warden Hayes, of the Kings County 
Penitentiary, reports no idle men there on 
October 1 last, and the insanity occurring is 
the result of disease or bad habits. There is 
less sickness and insanity this year. The con- 
victs are more tractable in working for the 
State that supports them than for taskmasters. 

Under the present law sweatshops have dis- 
appeared, free industries revived and there is 
no unfair competition. The State gets the 
full value of the labor. 

The product of labor in the State prisons is 
not sufficient to supply all the requisitions, and 
the commission has repeatedly requested that 
the industries be established in the penitenti- 
aries as required by law, to help furnish the 
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deficiency, but the county boards have failed 
to act. 

To the hypocrite who always prates about 
the evil tendencies of man the following ob- 
servation of the committee must be a rude 
shock. Listen to what the report says: 
“Though the population of the State is in- 
creasing, the population of the penal insti- 
tutions is decreasing. The inmates of the 
penitentiaries are more than 1,300 less than in 
1896, and more than 800 less than in 1897.’ 

The commission recommends reformatory 
treatment and classification and grading in 
all penal institutions from the jailsup. It has 
shown great results at Elmira, where men, by 
their own efforts in improvement, shorten 
their terms of maintenance by the State for 
many years, and then go out into the world 
better prepared to live honest and respectable 
lives. They become teachers for each other, 
skilled in the labor required by the institution, 
and lessen the cost of their maintenance while 
they remain. 

The commission asks that the present prison 
law remain unchanged, and that its powers to 
acquire more information be strengthened, and 
also its power to carry out its recommenda- 
tions for the improvement in jails and peni- 
tentiaries, and all penal institutions. 

Thus again the practical application of the 
laws demanded by organized labor has demon- 
strated wisdom, economy and practicability; 
and humanity, as well as the State, has been 
the gainer. The adoption of every demand 
made by organized labor will come and with it 
the present opponents will sing the praises of 
the good results to all. It requires organization, 
agitation, education and persistency, and suc- 
cess will crown our efforts in the interest of 
labor. 

What has been accomplished by organized 
labor of New York and by Pennsylvania can 
be repeated in the remaining States. This 
work, aided by a Federal law to protect the 
advanced States on this relief measure, will 
solve this vexed problem in an enlightened, 
practical and humane manner, The task of 
success every organization should determine 
to assume at once. 


TRADE UNIONS—THEIR PHIL- 
: OSOPHY. 

The following is part of the report of the President of the 
American Federation of Labor to the Kansas City Conven- 
tion: 

In the early days of our movement, we 
had a declaration in our organization that de- 
fense of trade unions was unnecessary. In 
this declaration we were supported by the his- 
toric development of the labor movement, 
justified by all laws of natural growth, by 
industrial, economic and social conditions. 
Though there is no alteration requiring a 


modification of our attitude, in so far as the 
unquestionable basis of the trade unions is 
concerned, certain elements have arisen, and 
taken our failure to defend the trade unions asa 
confession of the untenableness of trade unions 
and trade union action. It is true that the 
work, the onward march, the progress, the 
success attending our movement, are in them- 
selves a defense; yet our silence has been in- 
terpreted as a confession of weakness. 

The trade unions are the legitimate out- 
growth of modern societary and industrial 
conditions. They are not the creation of any 
man’s brain. They are organizations of neces 
sity. They were born of the necessity of the 
workers to protect and defend themselves from 
encroachment, injustice and wrong. Theyare 
the organizations of the working class, for the 
working class, by the working class; grap- 
pling with economic and social problems as 
they arise, dealing with them ina practical 
manner to the end that a solution commensu- 
rate with the interests of all may be attained. 

From hand labor in the home to machine 
and factory labor witnessed the transition from 
the trade guilds to the trade unions; with the 
concentration of wealth and the development 
of industry, the growth from the local to the 
National and the International unions, and 
the closer affiliation of all in a broad and com- 
prehensive federation. 

There are some who, dissatisfied with what 
they term the slow progress of the labor move- 
ment, would have us hasten it by what they 
lead themselves to believe is a shorter route. 
No intelligent man who has passed years of his 
life in the study of the labor problem expects 
to wake up any fine morning to find the hopes 
of these years realized over night, and the world 
on the flood tide of the millennium. With the 
knowledge that the past tells of the slow prog- 
ress of the ages, of trial and travail, mistakes 
and doubts yet unsolved; with the history of 
the working class bedewed with the tears of a 
thousand generations and tinged with the life 
blood of numberless martyrs, the trade union- 
ist is not likely to stake his future hopes on 
the fond chance of the many millions turning 
philosophers in the twinkling of an eye. 

Much of our misery as enforced wage-work- 
ers Springs, not so much from any power ex- 
erted by the ‘‘upper”’ or ruling class, as it does 
from the result of the ignorance of so many in 
our own Class who accept conditions by their 
own volition. The more intelligent, realizing 
their inability to create a millennium, will not 
descend to trickery or juggling with terms. 
They seek to benefit themselves and their fel- 
low men through trade unions and trade union 
action, and, by bearing the brunt, be in the 
vanguard in the cause, and hasten on the pro- 
cess of education that will fit humanity even 
to recognize the millennium when it arrives. 
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Each ism has stood but as an evanescent 
and irridescent dream of poor humanity grop- 
ing blindly in the dark for its ideal; and it has 
caused many a heart-wrench to relegate some 
idealism to movements which do not move, to 
the dead ashes of blasted hopes and promises. 

Throughout all these dreams and hopes and 
fears and attacks, vituperation and misrepre- 
sentation, the trade unionists have plodded 
along their weary way since the miner of Lau- 
rium, three thousand years ago, laid down his 
pick; and, though phantasmagorias and dreams 
have lived and died, the wage-earners, with pick 
and shovel, with hammer and saw and plane, 
with hands on the lever of the highest de- 
veloped machines, kept, and keep, organizing 
and plodding along toward better conditions 
of life. 

The trade unions not only discuss economics 
and social problems, but deal with them in a 
practical fashion calculated to bring about 
better conditions of life today, and thus fit the 
workers for the greater struggles for ameliora- 
tion and emancipation yet to come. 

No one having any conception of the labor 
problems—the struggles of life—would for a 
moment entertain the notion, much less advise 
the workers, to abstain from the exercise of 
their political rights and their political power. 
On the contrary, trade union action upon the 
surface is economic action, yet there is no act 
which the trade unions can take but which in 
its effect is political. 

But, in the exercise of the political power 
of the workers, that is, the casting of the bal 
lot, we are sometimes urged to throw to the 
winds the experience and the tangible results 
of ages, and to hazard the interests of labor 
in a new era of political partisanship. — 

We want legislation in the interest of labor ; 
we want legislation executed by labor men; 
we want trade unionists in Congress and more 
trade unionists in the State legislatures, in our 
municipal councils and in our executive offices; 
we want trade unionists on the magisterial 





benches, and those convinced of the justice of 


our cause, with the courage of their convic- 
tions, in the highest offices of our land. We 
Shall secure them, too, by acting as trade 
unionists rather than turning our trade unions 
into partisan ward clubs. 

Our movement is of the wage-earning class, 
recognizing that class interests, that class ad- 
vancement, that class progress is best made 
by working class trade union action. That 
we shall receive the co-operation of others 
goes without saying; but only as the trade 
unions grow in numbers, in power and in 
intelligence, shall we disenthral the minds 
and freedom of action of sympathizers with our 
cause, who gladly await the hour to place the 
best sheaves of their laurels of learning at the 
feet of the advancing hosts of organized labor. 





Spencer has said that it has always been the 
remnant in society which has saved it from 
reaction or barbarism. ‘Today modern society 
is beginning to realize that the trade unions 
are the only hope of our civilization, and to 
regard them as the only power whose mission 
it is to evolve order out of our social chaos, to 
save us from reaction, brutality and perhaps 
barbarism. Our progress may be slow, yet 
it is the fastest, the safest and best evolved 
from the human mind ; and even in its present 
form, is the germ of a future state which all 
will hail with glad acclaim. Then to nurture 
it, to concentrate our energies in order that 
its progress may be sure, that its advance 
ment may be unimpeded, that its development 
may be unrestricted and its success unim- 
paired, is the duty of every intelligent worker, 
every lover of the human race. 

The toilers of our country look to you to 
devise the ways and means by which a more 
thorough organization of the wage-earners 
may be accomplished, and to save our children 
in their infancy from being forced into the 
maelstrom of wage-slavery. Let us see to it 
that they are not dwarfed in body and mind, or 
brought to a premature death by early drudg- 
ery ; to give them the sunshine of the school- 
room and playground, instead of the factory 
and the workshop. ‘To protect the workers in 
their inalienable rights to a higher and better 
life; to protect them, not only as equals before 
the law, but also in their rights to the product 
of their labor; to protect their lives, their 
limbs, their health, their homes, their firesides, 
their liberties as men, as workers, and as citi- 
zens; to overcome and conquer prejudice and 
antagonism; to secure to them the right to 
life, and the opportunity to maintain that 
life; the right to be full sharers in the abun- 
dance which is the result of their brain and 
brawn, and the civilization of which they are 
the founders and the mainstay; to this the 
workers are entitled beyond the cavil of a 
doubt. With nothing less ought they, or 
will they, be satisfied. The attainment of 
these is the glorious mission of the trade 
unions. No higher or nobler mission ever fell 
to the lot of a people than that committed to 
the working class—a class of which we have 
the honor to be members. 


IMPERIALISM PUNCTURED. 


There are some papers published which, 
with, and more often without, any show of 
reason, advocate the policy of imperialism and 
expansion. In advocating this policy many 
of these papers do not hesitate to revile the 
motives of those who oppose this unwise, yes, 
dangerous and un-American policy. Some 
few days ago The New York Journal, in a col- 
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umn editorial, indulged in one of these char- 
acteristic tirades, declaring that organized 
labor was ‘ foolish’’ in its opposition. 

Believing the position taken by that paper 
to be unwarranted, the president of the 
American Federation of Labor wrote a reply, 
which the editor of The Journal sandwiched 
between the following editorial : 

MR. GOMPERS’S INTERESTING LETTER. 

We print with pleasure this letter from Mr. 
Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor. We publish it verbatim, and reply to it 
this day to the exclusion of other editorial matter. 

This unusual treatment is accorded the letter, 
first, because of Mr. Gompers’s important place in 
the community as leader of a great body of work- 
ingmen, and, second, because we hope that Mr. 
Gompers may be led to change a view which we 
are convinced events will sooner or later change 
for him. 

MR. GOMPERS’S LETTER. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 30, 1898. 
To the Editor of the Journal: 

DEAR StkR—Your paper appears to be com- 
mitted to the policy now generally known as 
that of imperialism, or expansion. You have 
published a number of editorials advocating 
that policy. In several of them you have re- 
ferred to me by name, particularly in the one 
under the caption, ** The Foolish Course of the 
Central Labor Union,”’ under date of the 28th 
inst. In that article you ask: ‘*‘ What does 
Mr. Gompers know of the matter?” 

I am free to say to you that I do not 
know much of it, but I could wish that you 
and the entire people of our country would 
know some of the dangers involved, of which 
I am aware, which threaten the very rock- 
bottom principles upon which our Republic is 
based. 

I do not entertain the hope that I can con- 
vince you that your course in this matter is 
erroneous, nor have I time and opportunity to 
engage in any newspaper discussion of the 
question involved; but, inasmuch as you have 
assumed that the course of labor in opposing 
this un-American policy is foolish, I ask you 
to publish this letter and answer the objec- 
tions which labor interposes against the policy 
of imperialism and expansion. 

If we annex the Philippines, will it not be 
necessary to increase our standing army? 

Is not a large standing army repugnant to 
republican institutions ? 

Is not a large standing army a menace to 
the liberties of the people? 

Will we not have to conquer the Philip- 
pines by force of arms? 

Will we not then deny to the Filipinos what 
we claim for ourselves—the right of self-gov- 
ernment? 

Will not the people of the United States be 
taxed to maintain a larger standing army? 

Shall we be able to rid ourselves of the 








present war tax, a tax voluntarily assumed, 
not to secure foreign islands, but to secure 
Cuban freedom and independence ? 

If we annex these islands shall we not be 
compelled to admit the Chinese, Malays, and 
Negritos and other slave contract laborers 
from ‘‘our new possessions? ”’ 

Does not the Constitution forbid any 
obstruction from entry of men and their 
products between our States and our Ter- 
ritories? 

Does not our Constitution require the judges 
of our Federal courts to make their decisions 
general and applicable to all the States and 
Territories? 

Will not the slave labor contracts prevailing 
in “our new possessions’ for the specific en- 
forcement of labor and the performance of 
personal sacrifice necessarily have to be inter- 
preted in the light of these laws? And may 
not these decisions become generally applic- 
able to the workers of the United States? 

Does not the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the case of Robertson v. Baldwin, rendered 
last year, pave the way for a broader decision 
on these lines and increase the peril? 

Does trade always * follow the flag’? ? Look 
at Canada, with the British flag flying, and 
Cuba while the Spanish flag floated, and 
others too numerous tolmention. 

Will the annexed islands afford such large 
opportunities for labor? Look at the bound- 
less millions of almost virgin soil in our own 
country monopolized by the money power of 
our country. 

Has it not been the effort of tyrant monarchs 
and the money power of the old world to di- 
vert the attention of the discontented people 
from the ills from which they suffer at home 
to foreign complications and foreign wars? Is 
not the present policy fraught with the same 
dangers here? 

Is not the demand for expansion of trade 
abroad based upon the idea that the people of 
our own country can not consume to the ex- 
tent that we produce, and for that reason hope 
for an outlet for our so-called ‘surplus prod- 
ucts?” 

Is this claim not baseless when there are so 
many of our people who are workless, a-hung- 
ered and ragged? 

What kind of a market can there be for 
American products among semi-savage breech- 
clouted, five-cents-a-day laborers? 

You say: ‘Get for once on the side of 
enthusiasm.’? Don’t you know enthusiasm is 
often aroused to hide the machinations of 
deviltry ? 

Are you not inconsistent when you ask the 
working people to deliberate, and then, inthe 
same article, urge them to become enthusiastic? 

Are not deliberation and enthusiasm two 
opposites? 
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You say: ‘* Take them and we will see to it 
later that the islands are managed, in the in- 
terests of the people—ourselves.”” What 
about the Filipinos? Are they to be con- 
sulted, or are we toshoot them into submission, 
as is now taking place at Iloilo, where we have 
declared the Filipinos rebels because they 
attempted to form a government based upon 
the consent of the governed? 

We have existed as a nation for a century 
and «a quarter. We have grown great and 
respected. Our war with Spain has undoubt- 
edly added to that respect, because nations 
realize our power. Although the highest ideals 
have not been attained, we are progressing. 
We are correcting abuses and inaugurating 
changes and improvements. These have been 
accomplished by our people under republican 
institutions, recognizing the largest liberty of 
action of the people, as a nation, wholly inde- 
pendent of European and Asiatic complica- 
tions. Weshall grow by our superior men- 
tality, our honor and our faith in ourselves. 
Why hazard these upon a venture so uncer- 
tain and fraught with such danger to our 
liberty, Our progress and our civilization? 

Very respectfully, SAMUEL GOMPERs, 

President A. F. of Lh. 


1. If we annex the Philippines we shall prob- 
ably need more soldiers, but not at home. We 
shall need them many thousands of miles from our 
shores, and it is probable—since the Indians are 
here so scarce—that we shall be able to spare a 
portion of our usual armed force. The natives of 
the islands annexed will probably supply the main 
body of necessary troops. 

2. A large standing army is undoubtedly repug- 
nant to American institutions. As a menace to 
the liberties of the people, its greater or less seri- 
ousness depends on the character of the people. 

We think the time has passed when an American 
army can ever be a real menace to the American 
people. The Journal has always opposed a great 
standing army. The editor of The Journal has 
personaily pointed out the objections to such an 
encumbrance. 

But Mr. Gompers may note that size has little to 
do with the matter. Our army of twenty-five 
thousand is quite sufficient to bandle any strike or 
intimidate any body of workers, should it be in 
the hands of an unse rupulous leader. This has 
been proved at Chicago. 

3. We have taken the islands from Spain, not 
from the Filipinos. If they seek to leave us it may 
be found necessary to treat them as the Southern 
States were treated. Does Mr. Gompers feel that 
we outraged human justice in refusing national 
autonomy to the Southern States? 

4. If a larger army is needed for the public 
welfare, the expenditure need not be grudged. 
This newspaper favors raising taxes from large in- 
comes. It advocates rescinding as much of the 
war tax as falls upon the poor, and maintaining, if 
necessary, taxation on checks, stock exchange 
gambling, transfers of property, ete. 

5. Annexing the islands will not compel us to 
admit the Chinese. The Malays, Negritos and 
other races are as free to come and go new as is 
Mr. Gompers. The delusions that workingmen 


here are in some way protected against incursions 


of cheap labor should be wiped out by now, it 
seems to us. 

6. The Constitution permits us to govern Terri- 
tories as we see fit. 

7. Slave labor contracts will never be legal on 
American soil. This fact is due largely to such or- 
ganizations as that of which Mr. Gompers has the 
honor to be head. We have occasionally criticised 
a supine tendency in the American workman re- 
garding political matters. But we feel able to assure 
Mr. Gompers that the American mechanic will not 
again permit slave labor on soil owned by him. 

8. Trade does not always follow the flag. But 
this newspaper advocates expansion on no ‘‘trade”’ 
basis. American ideas, American liberty, we be- 
lieve, will follow American government, and for 
that we hope, not for trade. 

9. Distant possessions do not distract attention 
from home questions. On the contrary, foreign 
complications compel a government to pay great 
heed to the home sentiment on which it depends 
for support. With three hundred millions of sub- 
jects in India, the British Government was com- 
pelled to suspend all other business and attend to 
the case of a servant girl arrested in Piccadilly on 
an unjust charge of street-walking. The wrong 
done that humble woman very nearly caused the 
Government’s overthrow. Colonies all over the 
world did not divert attention from her wrongs. 
The greatness of the nation emphasized them. 

Space limits demand respect. We hope to reply 
to Mr. Gompers more fully at some future time. 
We thank him for his letter, and believe that he 
will be with us before 1900 on the expansion ques- 
tion. His letter isthatof athoughtful, earnest man. 

We submit that the answer (and this is 
the first attempt of an imperialist organ to 
answer) at once exposes the weakness of our 
opponent’s position. The moral, economic, 
political and constitutional aspect of the ques- 
tion, The Journal does not even attempt to dis- 
cuss. It is simply idle for our contemporary to 
say that it hopes to reply more fully at some fu- 
ture time. There is no escape from the infer- 
ence that if our position could be successfully 
refuted it would have been demonstrated in the 
editorial. The weak and ineffective answer 
only emphasizes the fact that our argument is 
unanswerable. 

The American Republic for a century anda 
quarter, was a living and emphatic protest 
against the policy of the Old World. Our 
Republic declares that nations do not derive 
their just powers of government by reason of 
superior force, but by the consent of the gov- 
erned. A departure from that fundamental 
principle is an impudent attack upon all that 
our forefathers struggled for; is a repudiation 
of the doctrines of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ; is a confession that we have joined 
in that discordant concert of European and 
Asiatic nations where might supersedes right, 
avarice takes the place of the inalienable right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
and conquest, pomp and ostentation for the 
few overrides the principles that all men are 
born free and equal, and that governments 
obtain their just powers from the consent of 


the governed, 
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TRADE UNION POLITY. 


The subjoined resolutions have been adopted 
at successive conventions of the A. F. of L., 
and must be regarded as the practical policy 
of the trade union movement of America: 


Political Action. 


That the American Federation of Labor 
most firmly and unequivocally favors the in- 
dependent use of the ballot by the trade 
unionists and workingmen, united regardless 
of party, that we may elect men from our own 
ranks to make new laws and administer them 
along the lines laid down in the legislative 
demands of the American Federation of Labor, 
and at the same time secure an impartial judi- 
ciary that will not govern us by arbitrary in- 
junctions of the courts, nor act as the pliant 
tools of corporate wealth. 

That as our efforts are centered against all 
forms of industrial slavery and economic 
wrong, we must also direct our utmost ener- 
gies to remove all forms of political servitude 
and party slavery, to the end that the working 
people may act as a unit at the polls at every 
election. 


Thorough Unity. 


We reaffirm as one of the cardinal princi- 
ples of the trade union movement, that the 
working people must unite and organize, irre- 
spective of creed, color, sex, nationality or 
polities. 

Working Overtime. 

We advise strongly against the practice 
which now exists in some industries of work- 
ing overtime beyond the established hours of 
labor, particularly in these times, when so 
many unemployed are struggling for an oppor- 
tunity to work. It is an instigator of the 
basest selfishness, a radical violation of union 
principles, and whether on piece work or day 
work, it tends to set back the general move- 
ment for the eight-hour day. 


The Eight-Hour Workday. 


Trade unions should hold open and public 
meetings once a month, in their usual meeting 
halls, and invite nonunion men and the public 
to attend and help forward the inauguration 
of the eight-hour workday. 


The Right to Quit Maintained. 


The House of Representatives a few days ago 
considered the bill for the codification of the laws 
of Alaska, when Representative Bell, of Colorado, 
moved to strike out Section 146, which provided 
that any person who should, by force, threat, or 
intimidation, prevent or endeavor to prevent any 
person employed by another from continuing 
work, should, upon conviction, be subject to pun- 
ishment by fine and imprisonment. He declared 
that the proposed section was an assault upon the 
liberty of the citizen. It was in reality a law to 
prevent strikes, and was a blow at organized labor. 

Representative Maddox, of Georgia, and Rep- 
resentative Lewis, of Washington, took similar 
ground in favor of the motion to strike out. 

Representative Tongue, of Oregon, defended the 
provision, which he said had been taken from the 
statutes of Oregon, and there had never been an 
intimation there that it was directed against organ- 
ized labor. 

Representative Knowles, of South Dakota, in 
support of the motion to strike out, declared that 
had this provision existed in the statutes of Iili- 
nois during the recent riots at Virden, Governor 
Tanner and other officials of Illinois would today 
be behind the bars. The full text of the provision 
was as follows: ‘‘That if any person shall, by use 
of force, threat, or intimidation, prevent, or en- 
deavor to prevent, any person employed by an- 
other from continuing or performing his work, or 
from accepting any new work or employment, or 
if any person shall by the use of like means, pre- 
vent or endeavor to prevent another from employ- 
ing any person or to compel another to employ 
any person, or to force or induce another to alter 
his mode of carrying on business, or to limit or in- 
crease the number of persons employed by him, 
or their rate of wages or term of service, such per- 
son, upon conviction thereof, shall be punished by 
imprisonment in the county jail not less than one 
month nor more than six months, or by fine not 
less than $20. nor more than $300.”’ 

Representative Cochran, of Missouri, declared 
that this section was analogous to statutes which, 
for six centuries, had been designed to secure the 
help of the States in the suppression of the laborer. 
If Alaska had a future, he said, it must be by the 
development of placer mining. If gold mining 
thrived, the time would come when corporations 
would seek to displace the labor in their mines with 
cheap labor. Then, this statute would be invoked. 
No such law sheuld be grafted on the statutes of 
the United States, 

Representative Gibson, of Tennessee, said the 
section afforded protection to labor, and was in no 
wise inimical to organized labor. 

Representative McEwen, of New Jersey, warmly 
supported the amendment. If Congress must take 
a side in the battle between capital and labor, said 
he, in God’s name, let it be on the side of human- 
ity and the workingman. 

Representative Warner, of Illinois, in charge of 
the bill, read a decision of the Supreme Court of 
Oregon, construing this law to show that it was 
not inimical to labor organization. 

Representative Jenkins, of Wisconsin, advocated 
the adoption of the motion to strike out. He said 
that a minister of the gospel who would urge men, 
who might be employed not to work’on Sunday 
might be liable under the provision of this section. 
The motion to strike out was carried without di- 
vision. 
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Withstands All Threats. 


HOW THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR HAS 
WITHSTOOD ALL WHO ASSAILED IT. AT VARI- 
OUS TIMES ATTEMPTS HAVE BEEN MADE TO 
DISRUPT THE BIG ORGANIZATION, BUT THEY 
ONLY REACTED ON THE PERPETRATOR OF THE 
ASSAULT. 

The Pittsburg Labor Tribune recently published 
the following article under the above caption: 

‘* There has never been any organization of labor 
that has been more frequently threatened with dis- 
ruption, secession and annihilation than has the 
American Federation of Labor; still there has been 
less fluctuation in the Federation than in any 
other central or general organization. 

The first attempt to disrupt the Federation was 
by the Knights of Labor in 1882, which was a total 
failure, although kept up for six years. 

Powderly’s circular in 1886, advising the Knights 
not to have anything to do with the eight-hour 
movement, was a betrayal, and caused that once 
grand organization to pass off the face of the earth. 
This only retarded the movement, but did not in- 
jure the A. F. of L. 

The Federation of Labor grew in membership 
and strength. At the Detroit Convention of 1890, 
the Socialists attempted to disrupt the Federation 
by insisting upon the Socialist Labor party being 
permitted to be represented. This was denied 
them. 

At Denver, in 1894, the Socialists made an effort 
to commit the Federation of Labor toa policy that 
would make it a tail to the Socialist Labor party 
kite, which was likewise a failure. 

Then came the Independent Order of the 
Knights of Labor to break up the labor movement, 
but this failed, as did the ‘‘ Independent” Knights. 
A few days later only, Joseph Buchanan anda 
few others attempted to launch a panacea for all 
labor’s ills, but it never left the ways. 

After the failure, practically, of the A. R. U. 
strike, in 1894, when President Gompers, after a 
conference with the head officials of the principal 
labor organizations, refused to sanction a general 
sympathy strike, threats were openly made that 
an organization would be launched by the officials 
of the A. R. U. that would speedily break up the 
Federation, Railroad Brotherhoods, etc., but it 
failed to materialize. 

Immediately after the release of Debs, Howard, 
Keliher and the others from Wooodstock jail, ex- 
Vice President George W. Howard, of the A. R. 
U., organized the greatest fake union ever perpe- 
trated on the workingmen of this or any other 
country—namely, the American Industrial Union. 
This was formed in Chicago, and the principal 
plank in its platform was that ‘* whoever worked 
for a living is eligible to membership.’’ The only 
officers elected by the temporary body were a 
secretary and a board of directors, but, as none of 
the officers-elect had ever been known to work for 
a living, except the secretary, who was a cripple, 
the organization was never perfected, notwith- 
standing the fact that attempts were made to in- 
duce ex-Governor Altgeld, of Illinois, and a Chi- 
cago minister of the gospel to accept the presi- 
dency—in order to give it standing. 

DURING MINERS STRIKE. 

During the miners great strike last year, Sov- 
ereign and others attempted to disrupt the labor 
movement through a series of ‘‘conferences”’ in 
St. Louis and Chicago, which only gave the wind- 
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jammers a chance to talk, but did no real harm. 


The same may be said of the “conference” held in 


St. Louis, May 2 of this year. 

And so it has been all along the line, but the 
American Federation of Labor will go on in the 
even tenor of its way, doing ‘the greatest good to 
the greatest number.’ ”’ 

We might add that Mr. S. H. Howe, of the Howe 
Shoe Company of Marlboro, Mass., at a banquet of 
the New England Shoe and Leather Association, 
said, ‘‘As American manufacturers we shall show 
them (the workers), we act fairly and squarely; 
but WE SHALL DO ALL IN OUR POWER TO BREAK UP 
THE FEDERATION OF LABOR.”’ 





W. R. Boyer, Secretary of the International 
Broom Makers’ Union, reports having organized 
unions at Davenport, Ia.; Sidney, O.; Duluth, 
Minn.; Jasper, Ind., and Chicago, IIl., and reorgan. 
ized the locals at Birmingham, Ala., and Louisville, 
Ky., in the past three months, and also that the 
membership of the organization has more than 
doubled during the same period. 


L. C. Jones, of Columbus Federal Labor Union, 
introduced bills in the Alabama legislature pro- 
hibiting employment of children in factories under 
the age of thirteen; a bill to limit the hours of 
labor in mines and factories to ten per day; a bill 
requiring mills and factories to provide seats for 
female employees, and a bill to protect union labels. 
Organized labor of Alabama is rendering valuable 
assistance in the work. 


A few days ago Grand Master Machinist, James 
O’Connell, and a committee from machinists’ 
lodges, representing the Southern Railway system, 
from Alexandria and Richmond, Va., Knoxville 
and Memphis, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., Selma and 
Birmingham, Ala., and Spencer, 8. C., had a con- 
ference in Washington with the railway officials re- 
sulting in an advance of wages amounting to about 
five per cent. Mr. O’Connell left immediately 
after the settlement fora trip through the South 
in the interest of the organization. 


Organizer Heath, of Danville, Ill., reports having 
organized every pressman in Danville. The Daily 
Press has been won as a union office, and ‘‘ we 
have now three out of the four dailies brought 
within the fold within the past year. The print- 
ers’ union has increased in membership in that 
time more than one hundred per cent. We are 
protesting against the violation of the eight-hour 
law by the contractors in the construction of the 
Soldiers’ Home here.”’ 
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Important Notice. 


OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 31, 180, ) 
To Aliiliated Organizations, Greeting : 

Through mischievousness or error a false statement has 
been circulated regarding the action of the Kansas City Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor in reference to 
the per capita tax to be paid. The facts are as follows: 

First. The per capita tax of National and_International 
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trade unions and brotherhoods is the same «as for the past 
year; that is, one-third of a cent per member per month. 

Second. For central labor unions, trades assemblies, and 
State federations, the payment of $10 for representation by 
delegates has been abolished, and these bodies are required 
to pay $10 per annum where the membership does not ex- 
ceed one thousand. Where the membership is above that 
figure, the annual tax is $20, payable quarterly. 

Third. Federal Labor unions and local trade unions unat 
tached to any National or International union or brothe: 
hood, the per capita tax has been raised to 5 cents pet 
member per month, 

The changes in these matters go into effect February 1, 
Su, 

From the above it will bescen thatin the case of affiliated 
National, International unions, and brotherhoods and cen 
tral bodies, the tax has not been increased rhe increase in 
the tax for Federal Labor unions and local trade unions is 


based upon a twofold purpose a) that greater work can 


be performed in their interest; ()) to facilitate the work of 
the formation of National trade unions from among their 
number, and thus place them in the better position where 
they will enjoy the autonomy, independence, and protec 


tion in the inlerest f their members toa larger degree than 








is possible under s red, isolated, individual unions, 


Secretaries are requested to read this notice at the first 
meeting of the union, and labor press please cop) 
Fraternally SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President A, F.of lL. 


Special Notice. 
IHLEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
WASHINGTON, D.C., Dee, 7, 1808 ) 
To all Affiliated Unions 
A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing be- 
tween the firm of 
W. Kipper & Son MILLING Co., Terre Haute, Ind., 
and the union in interest having been reached, the said 
firm is now removed from our “ We-don’t-patronize ” list, 
and placed upon the FAIR LIST. 
Secretaries are requested to read this at union meetings, 
and labor and reform press please copy, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A, F. of L. 


Fraternally, 


Special Notice. 
OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee, 28, 1808, 
To All Affiliated Unions ; 
A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing be- 
tween the 
QUINCY Stow CASE Works, Quincey, IIL, 
and the union in interest having been reached, the said 
firm is now removed from our “ We-don’t-patronize” list, 
and placed upon the FAIR LIST, 
Secretaries are requested to read at union meetings and 
labor and reform press please copy. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 


Fraternally, 





Special Notice. 


OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., Dec, 29, 1808, 
To All Affiliated Unions 
A satisfactory settlement of the difficulties existing be- 
tween the 
BUFFALO BARREL COMPANIES 


and the union in interest having been reached, the said 
firm is now. removed from our list ‘ We-don't-patronize, 
and placed on our FAIR LIST. 


” 





i.) 
~ 


Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union meet- 
ings, and laborand reform press please copy. 
Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President A, F. of L. 





Special Notice. 


OFFICE OF ) 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LATOR 
WASHINGTON, D.C. Jan, 2, 18, ) 
To All Affiliated Unions 
At the request of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, and 
after due investigation and attempt at settlement, the fol 
ne firms have been declared UNFAIR: 


| ‘1 
owl 


S.H. llowr Snorer Co., Marlboro, Mas 
Jloun A. Frye, Marlboro, Mass 
louN (YCONNELL, Marlboro, Mass 
hick & Hurcuins, Marlboro, Mas 


to read this notice at union meet 


Secretar ire requestes 
ings, and labor and reform press please copy 
Fraternalls SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President A. F. of 1 


Special Notice. 


Orriet! 


\MERICAN FEDERATION O1 LAanor, | 
WASHING! 1), ¢ Jan iso ) 
To All Aliiliated Unio 
\ satisfactory settlement of the diflercneces cisting 
between 
S. A. WELLER Porreny Co., Zanesville, Ohio, 
and the union nh interest having been reached, the tid 
firm is now removed from our “ We-don't-patronize list 
and placed upon the FAIR List, 
Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press ploause copy 


raternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President A. F. of L 


Special Notice. 


OFFICE Ot 
AMERICAN FEDERATION oF I anor, ¢ 
WASHINGTON, DID), C., Jan, 2, 180. 
To All Affiliated Unions 
Rothchild, Son & Company, Manufacturers of Bar Fix 
tures, having gone Mut of existence, they are therefore 
removed from the UNFAIR LIST. 
Secretaries are requested toread at union mectings, and 
labor and reform press please copy. 
SAMUEL ChOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L 


Fraternally, 





We Don’t Patronize 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by 
the following firms—Labor papers please copy: 

AMERICAN BISCUIT AND MANUFACTURING CO'S 

BISCUITS. 

AMERICAN TOBACCO 40.—Plug Tobaceo: Battle Ax 
Newsboy, Piper Hiedsick, Something Good, Pedro 
Smoking Tobacco: Gail & Ax, Navy, Honest Long Cut, 
Duke’s Mixture, Seal of North Carolina, Ivanhoe, 
Greenback, Cigarettes: Duke’s Cameo, Sweet Caporal, 
Cycle, Old Judge. 

APSLEY RUBBER CO,, HUDSON, MASS, 

ARENA. 

BALZ BREWING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

BANNER CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 
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BERGER BEDDING CO., A. WEIGEL AND CO., MAT 
TRESSES, MILWAUKER, WIS. 

BONDY & LEDEDERAR, CIGAR MANUFACTURERS 
OF NEW YORK. 

BOOTS AND SHORS—S. H. HOWE SHOR CO., JOLIN A. 
FRYE, JOHN O'CONNELL AND RICE & HUTCHINS, 
ALL OF MARLBORO, MASS. 

BOSTON BELTING CO, 

BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC. 

BROWN BROS. CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

BROWN TOBACCO COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

BURDEN IRON CO., RIVETS, NAILS, ETC., TROY, N.Y 

BUSBEY’S, CHAS. H., CIGARS, MCSHERRYTOWN, PA. 

CHICAGO STAMPING COMPANY, MANUFACTURERS 
UNITED STATES BICYCLE, 

CINCINNATI BREWING CO., HAMILTON, OHIO. 

CONKEY PRINTING CO., HAMMOND, IND. 

CONSOLIDATED STEEL AND WIRE CO. 

CUMBERLAND FLOUR MILLS AND LIBERTY FLOUR 
MILLS, NASHVILLE, TENN. 

DERBY BICYCLE CO., JACKSON, MICH. 

DEUSCHER CO., HAMILTON, 0; C. SCHREIER, SHE- 
BOYGAN, WIS., MALSTERS. 

DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY, PRINTERS AND PUB- 
LISHERS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

DUGAN & HUDSON,SHOKE MANUFACTURERS, ROCH- 
ESTER, N. Y. 

EITEL & CASSEBOHNN’S CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY 

FARRAR & TREFTS, BOILER & MACHINE WORKS. 
STEAM ENGINES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

FAUBER COMPANY, W. F., CHICAGO, ILL, FAUBER 
ONE-PIECE BICYCLE CRANK AXLE, 

FREEMAN MILL CO., WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 

FREIE PRESSE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

FULLER-WARREN STOVE CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

GEO, EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

GEO, MOCLES CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

GOBEILL PATTERN WORKS, CLEVELAND, 0, 

GORDON CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GORMULLY & JEFFREY BICYCLE CO., CHICAGO, 
ILL.—RAMBLER. 

GROSS & CO., CIGARS, DETROIT, MICH. 

GROVE CO., CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, 
SALEM, O. Brands: Pepsin, Jersey Fruit and ‘Fruit 
Flavors. 

HAIGHT, A. V., PUBLISHER, POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW 
YORK, 

HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS. 

HARRINGTON & OUELLETTE CIGAR CO., DETROIT. 

HART, SCHAFFNER & MARKS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

H. DIETZ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

HETTERMAN BROS. CO., CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

HIRSHHORN, MACK & CO., CIGAR MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 

JACOB BECK & SON, PEARL WHEAT AND BREAK- 
FAST FLAKE MANUFACTURERS, DETROIT, MICH, 

KERBS, WERHEIM &SCHIFFER,CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

KIPP BROS., MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS, MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS. 

LARKINS SOAP WORKS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

LEVI, HORWITZ & LACHENBRUCH, CLOTHING 
MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK, 

LIME MANUFACTURERS—COBB & CO., PERRY BROS., 
AND A. F. CROCKETT & CO., ALL OF ROCKLAND 
MAINE; 8S. FE. & H. L. SHEPARD, ROCKPO RT, ME 

MAPLE CITY SOAP WORKS, 

METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

MOCK, BERMAN, & CO., CLOTHING MANUFACTUR. 
ERS, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 

MOEK’S CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

MONMOUTH MINING AND MFG. CO. (Sewer Pipe.) 

MONMOUTH (ILL.) POTTERY CO, 

O'BRIEN BROS., SPRING BED CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

PATRIOT PRINTING COMPANY, JACKSON, MICH. 

PLANT MILLING COMPANY, GEO, P. 

POWELL, SMITH & CO., CIGARS, NEW YORK. 





ROCHESTER CLOTHIERS’ EXCHANGE. 

ROCKFORD CHAIR AND FURNITURE CO, 

ROYAL MANTEL & FURNITURE CO., ROCKFORD, ILL. 

SARDINES—E,. W. BROWN, GUNROCK PACKING CO., 
EUREKA PACKING CO,, LAWRENCE PACKING 
CO., CRESCENT PACKING CO., BUCKS HARBOR 
PACKING CO., INDIAN COVE PACKING CO., OF 
LUBEC AND MACHIAS, ME, 

SCHNEIDER-TRENKAMP CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
MANUFACTURERS OF OIL, GAS AND GASOLINE 
STOVES, ALL MARKED “ RELIABLE.” 

SCHOOL SEAT COMPANY, FURNITURE, GRAND RAP- 
IDS, MICH, 

S. F. HESS & CO., CIGARS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

SHELBY STEEL TUBE CO., OF ELLWOOD CITY, PA~ 

SIEG & WALPOLE, BICYCLES, KENOSHA, WIS. 

8S. OTTENBERG BROS., CIGAR MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

SPRINGFIELD (ILL.) ELEVATOR MILLING CO. 

ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BEER. 

STRONG, GARFIELD CO., EAST WEYMOUTH, MASS. 

STUDEBAKER BROS, MANFG, CO’S CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 

SWIFT PACKING CO.,, CHICAGO, ILL.; KANSAS CITY. 
KANS.; E. ST. LOUIS, ILL.; ST. PAUL, MINN.; 
OMAHA, NEB. 

SWIFT’S SURE SPECIFIC, ATLANTA, GA. 

THOMAS TAYLOR & SON, HUDSON, MASS. 

TIMES, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO. 

UPMAN, KARL, CIGAR MANUFACTURER, NEW 
YORK, N.Y. 

VENABLE BROS. QUARRIES, LITHONIA, GA, 

WESTERN WHEEL CO.,, CHICAGO, ILL. 

WINTER BROS. BREWING CO., IRON CITY BREWING 
CO., PITTSBURG, PA., EBERHARD & OBERS BREW 
ING CO., ALLEGHANY, PA. 

W.L. KIDDER & SON MILLING CO., TERRE HAUTE, 

WM TEGGE CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

WOODWARD’S ABINGTON MILLS, A. €., ELASTIC 
GORING MANUFACTURERS, ABINGTON, MASS 

YOCUM BROS., CIGARS, READING, PA. 


Our Fair List 


Secretaries will confer a favor by sending in addi- 


tional names of products with a national sale only. 
CABINET AND INTERIOR FINISH WOODWORK, 
By Thos. I. Kidd, Sec’y Amalgamated Wood Workers Union. 

Baltimore, Md.,—F. X. Ganter Co., J. C. Scherer. 

Chicago, Ill.—Schweizer Mfg. Co., Carsley Mfg. Co., Edmunds 
Mfg. Co., W. H. Warren Mfg. Co., C. E. Barguist, A. J. 
Struthers & Co., Western Planing & Mfg. Co., Kelly Bros., 
Katz & Hamonn, Fillip & Mejbrech, C. Siebold & Co., 
Lincoln Sash & Door Co., Wm. Jenkinson, T. Wilce Co., 
South Side Lumber Co., Keenan Bros., Chicago Store 
Fixture Co., Merle & Heaney, Brunswick Balke-Collender 
Co., A. H. Revell & Co., Union Show Case Co,, Chicago 
Store & Office Fixture Co., Minwegen & Weiss, A. Jan- 
kowski, Orr & Lockett, Gensche & Hartman (carving), 
Fischer & Hunger (carving). 

Detroit, Mich.—Laffery & Sons., Wm. Monroe, 

Duluth, Minn.—D. E. Holston & Co., George Lautenschlager. 

Ithaca, N. Y.—Driscoll Bros, 

Kansas City, Mo.—Oehler & Stahl, Cruittners’ Cabinet 
Works, Charles Moeller. 

Oshkosh, Wis.—Robert Brand & Sons. 

Quincey, Ill.—*Globe Fixture Co. 

Springfield, Mass.—*G. A. Schastey Co. 

*Firms demonstrated by astar hire union men, but do not 
use the label. 


STORE, OFFICE, BANK AND BAR FIXTURES, 

Baltimore, Md,—J. C. Scherer, M. L. Himmel. 

Chicago, Ill.—Keenan Bros. Mfg. Co., Chicago Store and 
Office Fixture Co., Merle & Heany Mfg. Co., Union Show 
Case Co, (also show cases), The Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co, (also billiard tables, desks, etc.), Chicago 
Store Fixture Company, A. H. Revell & Co., Minwegan 
& Weiss, A. Jankowsky Store and Office Mfg. Co., Orr 
& Lockett (also butchers’ supplies and refrigerators), 
United Siates Desk and Office Fitting Co., Carrick Stairs 
and Cabinet Works. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Sander & Recker, George W. Killinger, 
Etna Cabinct Co, 














Kansas City, 
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Mo. 
Works, Charles Moeller, 


Oehler & Stahl, Cruittner’s 
H. Roemer. 


Cabinet 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Lange & Liehammer Mfg. Co. 
Oshkosh, Wis.—Frank Reisenzatin. 
St. Louis, Mo.—H. J. Benderscheid, Staudte & Rueckoldt 


Mfg. Co., Columbia Mantel and Cabinet Co. 
tels), Claes & Lehnbeuter Mfg. Co., Beattie 
Billings & Wotier Cabinet Co. 


Quincy, Ill.—Globe Fixture Co. 


Following is a statement of the 
the month of November, 1808. 
thus; j, f, 





Financial Statement. 





REPORT OF SECRETARY. 
WASHINGTON, D. ( 


m, a, m, ete.) 


RECEIPTS 


November 


1. 


_ 


ad 


10. 
11. 


15. 


Balance on hand 
Federal labor 6758, 
Furriers’ prot 7116 
Carpet upholst 
Federal labor 6685, tax, a, 8, 0. 
Intl assn of machinists, tax, a, s, o 
Hack and cab drivers 6886, sup. 
Laborers’ prot 7120, tax, j,a,s.... 
Firemen’s prot 6130, tax, a, s.. ats 
United bro. of carpenters and joiners, tax, oct.. 
Intl typographical, tax, oct. ued eae 
Federal labor 6029, tax, f, m, a, ‘im, j.J 
Boot and shoe workers, tax, a, m,j,j, a. 
Alton, IIL, trades and labor assem.,, tax, o 
Federal labor 6808, tax, s, o 
Leather workers 7061, tax, bal. sept, o 
Riggers’ prot 5108, tax, a, 8, 0, n, d, '4j 
United hatters of America, tax, nov. ee 
Bro of painters and decorators, tax, oct. 
Journeymen tailors’ union, tax, o, n, d 
Flour and feed workers 7088, tax, oct 
Teamsters’ prot 7083, tax, #, 8, 0 : 
Rochester, N.Y.,trades assembly, tax 
Horse nail makers 6170, sup. 
Federal labor 7146, sup... 
Radiator workers 7082, tax, 
Hod carriers 5512, tax, sept 
Hod carriers 5512, tax, oct 
Hod carriers 5512, tax, nov 
Washington, D. C., central labor union,tax,a,s,o 
Haverhill, Mass., central labor union, »eep tee 
Ice handlers 7166, sup...... REPS 
Bloch Bros Tobacco C 0., 
Watch workers 6961, sup.. seesewa 
Plate glass workers 6895, tax, oct. naan 
Coal teamsters and handlers 6128, ‘tax, 
Sta firemen 6892, tax, s, 0, n cece 
Amal assn of street rwy employ es, tax, oct..... 
— masons 7149, tax, Jj, a, 8,0, n, d.. onesee 
Coopers intl, tax, a, 8, 0. 
Drillers’ prot 7140, OS Seer 
Watch workers 6961, tax, oct... ve 
Hod carriers 5026, tax, J, J, a, 8, 0, n, d, 98; j..... 
Tinners 6984, su 
Poughkeepsie, 
tax, j thideeesh ont 
Singer Mr hf. Co, “4 ees comes 
Boiler makers and iron shipbuiide TS, tax, a, 8,0 
Clothing stock and = 7163, tax, nov 
Laborers’ poet, 6730, sup ...... 
Federal labor 7167, sup............. nee 
Denver, Col, trades and labor asse mbly, tax, m, 
jJ,j,a ’s, ar 
Laundry workers 7168, ‘sup.. 
Federal labor 7155, tax, oct....... 
Oscar Phepps, SUP... ........600cees Hp SCEy: 
Sta firemens 7028, tax, oct.... Tes 
Sewer and building bricklayers | 5245 iy tax, a, 8, O, 
n, d, $4.00; sup, $1.50... bet avech 
Sprinkler fitters 6087, tax. 4.3. a, 8, 0, I... ' 
oO 1 well workers 7144, tax, oct, $40: sup, $1.00 
Blacksmiths’ helpers 6931, aap. Apa it 
Federal labor 7169, sup... .. 
Stoneware potters 7142, tax, 8,0 
San Antonio,Tex, trades c oune il, 
Federal labor 7112, sup..... 
Core makers intl, tax, a,8,0....... 
Window glass flatteners, tax, nov. 
Teamsters 7058, tax, j, a, 8, 0, $2. 20; 
Hack drivers 7162, tax, nov... 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 6884, tax, nov 
Federal labor 7019, tax, 4 a, 8, 440........ 
Chain makers 6587, tax, oct 
Amal assn of street rwy e mployes, aap. - 
Shingle weavers 7009, tax, oct. ; ‘ 
Lime burners 7078, tax, nov. _ 
Trades and labor assembly, Kewanee, Ill. sup ; 
Federal labor 7151, tax, nov, $2; —~ 5 $9 naien 


tax, j,a,s 
tax, j, a,s, $2. 
rs 7070, sup 





5; sup., 75¢ 












J.J i, 8,0 





3,10, % MB... 








a 7. trades and labor council, 


tax, j.a, 8,0,n,d 





FED, 50e 


Amal society of e nginee rs, tax, nov. 
Lathers 6851, sup.. a ‘ : 


, December 1, 
receipts and expenses for 
(The months are abbreviated 


(also man- 
Mfg. 


Co., 


1808. 


=] 
oe BS ae Ser ite 
=x => = = =! 
=S .— 


15. 
16. 


om 


ts 


s 


26. 


28, 


te 


Boiler firemens 6822, tax, 4 j, a, s, 0, n,d 

Can makers’ prot 6946, sup 

Federal! labor 6812, tax, nov. 

Intl Bro of bookbinders, tax, a, m, j, Jy a,s 

Tanners and curriers 7086 sup. 

Intl broom makers, tax, m, a, m, J, 

Piano makers and eae varnisher's : finiaive rs 
7148, tax, sept. 

Ship carpenters 6076, tax, 

Team drivers 7124, sup.. 

Federal labor 7106, sup ... 

Federal labor 7139, tax, oct. 

Laundry workers 6507, tax, i, d m, a, 

Dray mens’ 6708, tax, o, n 

Wood carvers’ assn of N. A., tax, oct 

commons and elevatormens alliance 

,n 

« at wheel mouiders 7171, ‘sup 

Scranton, Pa., central le vbor union, 
a,8,0.. 

WwW ashington, bc 
d,j,and rep 

Federal labor 681, tax, s 

Federal labor 711%, sup 

Federal labor 6809, tax, 

Federal labor 7130, tax, 

Insulators and asbestos workers 


n, d,j, f, m 


n,J, 4,8) 8,0 
7102, ti LX, &, 


tax, m, Jj, J, 


abor union, tax, n, 


. central 


\, a,s, oO 
8, O, $3.02; sup, $1.00. . 
18, sup 








Federal labor 7161, tax, nov, $2.60; sup, $33.10 
Laundry worke 7005, tax, oct. 
Firemens’ prot 7030, tax, oct 





Truckmens’ prot 7081, tax, n, d, $5.00; sup, 25e 
Federal labor 7110, tax, nov, $1.88; sup, $1.25 
Federal labor 7118, tax, oct 
Laborers’ prot 7172, sup : 
Central labor union, Ithaca, N. Y., tax, j, j, a, 8, 
0, nh, d, 08; Jj, f, m,am,. 
Natl tobacco workers, tax, sO 


United garment wor kKers of 
Lathers 6804, tax, o,n, d, Jj 
Iron workers’ helpers 6715, tax, 8, 0, 
David G. Haskins, Feb. 
Federal labor 7146, sup. 
Federal labor 6054, tax, ont, $10.76; 
Teamsters’ prot 7111, tax, o, n 
Horse nail make rs 6170, cap 
Federal labor 5 O15, tax, n,d,j, t, m,a,m,Jj,jJ,a,s, 
o,n, -" "98, Jj, & 
on en glass bottle gathere rs 7170, sup 
H. Loe kwood, adv... pnene 
ao moulders’ union of N A, tax, ‘m,j,J, a, 8,0 
Window glass cutters’ league of America, tax, 
jJ,JjJ, a, 8, 0, n..... — 
Saw makers’ prot 7 7173, sup. — 
Shirt workers’ prot 6000, tax, 8,0, n. 
Patent machine tinners, GYR, iax, 0, n. 
Marble cutters and tile setters 6848, tax, 
Federal labor 7174, sup.. ‘ 
Pattern makers’ league of N A, tax, 
Amal wood workers, tax, a, 8,0.... 
Hack drivers 7162, sup... .. 
Park department worke rs 7004, tax, nov.. 
Carriage and wagon workers natl, tax.) J,a,s,0 
Intl printing rressmen & assistants, tax,},Jj,a,8,0. 
Kansas City, Mo, industrial counc “il, tax, a, 8, 0, 
and rep 
Journeymen barbers intl, tax, 0, “a 
N mineral mine workers prog, tax,a, m, id, 4,8,0,n 
Stationery flremen 6723, tax, o, n,d 
Bakers and confectioners intl, tax,m,j,j,a,8,0,n,d 
Lathers’ prot 7175, sup - 
Galveston, Tex, central labor union, tax, 
1a, & @» er : 
Ice handlers 7166, sup... 
Tin plate workers 7149, sup 
Hamilton, Ohio, co-operative 
council, tax, m, Jj, J : 
Masons’ tenders 7176, sup 
Teamsters’ prot 7177, sup.. 
Stationery flremens’ prot 7028, tax, 
Chain makers 6587, tax, nov 
Federal labor 7146, tax, oct 
Federal labor ¢ sup 
Flour and feed workers 7088, tax, nov. 
American agents’ association, tax, a,m,Jj, Jj, a,s8 
Intl union of steam engineers of A, sup. 
Draymen’s prot bie | sup “ 
local NouM,N TSI 
Paper ¢ arriers’ p ana b 5783, tax, o, n. 
Shingle weavers 7009, tax, nov, $3; sup, $1.25. 
Beer, ice and soda water e mp ots, tax,j,a,8,0,n, 
Laundry workers 521, tax, o, n, 
Window glass cutters \enae of v ‘tax, 
Cincinnati, O, central labor union, rep 
Draymens ‘union 6514, tax, J BG GO, BR, Gocccees 
Janitors and elevatorme n’s 7102, ton. Ss veiniente 
Button workers 6861, tax, bal Jetty Ris 
Oil well workers 7144, eta 
Small supplies ..... ; 
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EXPENSES. 


stamped envelopes, po tothies 
ion on advertising, Thos, Glover 


we, Wm. M,. Garrett 


olLtwtitht pers Lal paste, oe 2 1,000 pp. 
letter copying books, R.P. Andrews & Co, 


I. Baumgarten & Sons 


nomaile tudies, The Macmillan Co 


Organizing expens ee A. Wilson 


Attending executive council, P. J. MeGui 


Mom 
ree 


Stren 


1) spect 
s. €omnmmil 
Newsp 


OOO bola 


Toilet 


hanies, W. I Reus 


teur tickets, W. F. Ashik vie 


1 delivery stamps, postotiic« 

ion on ad rtising, Joho Mors 
ipers for office, Wa hington Time 
ik letterhends, Thos. W. Cadick 
upplies, Fowler Mtg Co 


Printing November Frep, La 
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Street 
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swift 


half tone cuts, The 


and LOO be stipes, pe 


eur tickets, W. 1 
re Lime lop 
Phillips & Patton 
we, Adams expr 
s Public Own 


rn jv 
vmottle oil, 2 
1, S100; 


mie Type vriter Co 


extra p 


JI, Street ¢ 


» tage, po 
ir tiekets 


2. dane ribbon, W vekot 


Fee for « 


ston 


100 prost 


ntering suit 

tment ¢ », Ralston A 
ileeting ady « 

& Siddons 

il cards, postotiice 


For monthly andextrap 
Academy of DP. & SS. Scien 
”%. Printing 2,000 certificates, § 


vols 


Two d 
mrserviee, Win. Bh. Phonmipson 


Fennite 


I} and IV, $28 
uy work, F. H. Melick 


lelewrams, Western Union Tel Co 


100 Lc stamps, postottics 


! 
” Matches, Wim F Ashley, 


lribh 


Traveling « NSS « vov., Sam 
One month's salary, Pres 


m, Smith Premier Typewriter Co 


!Giomy 
den t Sam Gompers 


y returned to bieyele workers and alliec 


One month’s salary, Secretary Frank Morrison, 

Four weeks’ sal , stenographer, J. T. Welly 

Four week’s salary, stenographer, J. A, Mic 
Donald 


Four wee 
Four wee 
SSUTEE ps 


Balanes 


eipts 


expenses 


ks’ salary teno 

ks’ salary, W. A 

received and used, Frank Morrison 
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igested lop. Avoid an 
“ilk hebencedt elomalded dt 2 a4 
| Your food should ya car’ 
te for heat and action, nitrogen . 
for blood, nerves and tissues, and 
phosphates fot bones, hair and 
teeth. Quaker Oats contains all, 


THE EASY FUOD 


Quaker Qats 


THE WORLD’S BREAKFAST 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 
mark aR Nag Aiey 














